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History, Monthly Diery, Fashions, &c. &c.; forming a handsome Annual Volume, with an Index and Title-page. 
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Correspondence. 


advertisement which appeared in the Catholic ‘ Laity’s 





THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLY, TALES OF 
MY LANDLORD, &c, 


—_— 
(Continued from our former Numbers. ) 
ee came 
TO THE EDITOR. 


S1n,—Considerable interest having lately been ex- 
cited to know the name of the real author of the po- 
pular novels of “Guy Mannering,” ‘ Waverly,” 
** Tales.of my Landlord, &c.; if you think the fol- 
lowing account, which I have often related in private, 
worthy of publicity, you are welcome to give it a place 
in your next Kaleidoscope. 

In the year 1815, soon after the peace with America, 
and on my return from the British army encamped 
near the celebrated Falls of Niagara, I met, during my 
route through Upper Canada, at Kingston, with the 
70th regiment of-foot, and, having heard a report as 
freely circulated as believed, that the Paymaster of 
that regiment, Capt. Scott, brother of Sir Walter Scott, 
was the author of some of those celebrated works, I 
made inquiries among the officers as to the truth of the 
report, which I found originated in the following cir- 
cumstance. 

A gentleman of the strictest honour and integrity 
having had occasion to visit Captain Scott, in his offi- 
cial capacity, entered his office somewhat earlier than 
usual, and being left alone for some time, his eyes 
wandered upon the table, which was crowded with 
public documents, and inadvertently glanced upon a 
postecript of a letter, which lay partly open, and secing 
it signed ** Walter Scott,” he read the following: 

“¢ Guy Mannering has succeeded admirably, beyond 
expectation; YOU COULD NOT DO BETTER THAN 
PaOCEED.”—Such, Sir, is the authority upon which 
this report: rests; and I have every reason to give cre- 
dit to it, not only from the known and acknowledged 
talents and genius of Captain Scott, and his absolute de- 
vation to literature, but also from the peculiarity of his 
private.life and pursuits, and that air of abstraction 
which particularly characterizes the poet and the author, 
bespeaking a mind wandering in an ideal world, and 








lost in its own musings, Yours, &c. 
- A. 
THE NUNS OF CAMBRAY. 


EE 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Stx,—In the Kaleidoscope of June 20, in giving an 
‘‘ acceunt of the Nuns of Cambray,” from the Percy 
Anecdotes, you add, that you shall feel obliged to any 
correspondent who will give you any further account of 
these Nuns; whether they are in existence; and if so, 
where is their present place of abode? In answer to 
which, I beg to refer you to the following extractsfrom an 


D y,” for last year, ‘* Salford House, (removed 
from Woolton, near Liverpool ;) the ladies late of Cam. 
bray, now residing at Salford House, Evesham, Wor- 
cestershire, continue to admit young ladies on their usual 
terms.” Iam, Sir, Your obedient servant, 

A CATHOLIC. 








TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—-I am a young man in moderate circumstances 
of life ; andl shanigh 1 cannot say that I am one of the 
most contented of sublunary beings, yet I think I can 
give you a powerful reason to convince you why I am 
not so: in truth, I am a bachelor; and, although I 
have made one or two d struggles to extricate 
myself from this perilous situation, sorry I am to in- 
form you, that my endeavours have hitherto been un- 
successful; and I am fearful of making another expe- 
riment of the same kind, lest I should again fall into 
the quicksands of disappointment. In this dilemma, 
Sir, what am I todo? Am I to rest satisfied with 


Scientific Motices. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RESPECT- 
ING THE APPROACHING 


Solar Eclipse. 














occasionally throwing out hints to the fair sex respect 
ing my unpleasant situation ?_ If so, it will perhaps be 
of some advantage to them to know something of my 
temper and habits, &c. I am naturally somewhat ir- 
ritable, though perfectly open to reason and sound jus- 
tice in all my affairs; patient and forbearing in cases 
of disappointment (as the girl of my first choice can 
bear witness ;) regular in my habits; plain in dress; 
and in every part of my household establishment — 
Acting on the ee of a former correspondent, I 
think it no bad plan to make you the referee (if I may 
use the word) in matters of this kind; and if any of 
your female readers consider themselves qualified to 
lend a helping hand to my distressing case, they will 
find materiais above whereby to form a_ tolerable 
judgment, previous to their undertaking. Expecting 
to hear from some of your fair correspondents, 
I remain, Sir, 
With all due . 
A YOUNG BACHELOR. 

Liverpool, August 24, 1820. 

N. B. If the young lady who was observed walkin 
up Duke-street, on Saturday, at4 Pp. M. with a sma 
parcel in her hand, would condescend to try her skill, 
there is not much doubt she would succeed. 








TO THE EDITOR. 

Srn,—I was sorry to perceive from a letter in Satur- 
day’s Advertiser, a few weeks since, that the of 
ten bells already cast, and intended for St. Michael’s 
church are not to be used; and I think that the great 
number of Dissenters who paid so much towards the 
building may well complain that they cannot even en- 
joy the small remuneration of hearing the ringing of 
the bells. As the bells are already cast, I suppose the 
gentlemen who manage the parish affairs are afraid 
entailing the expense of ringing, &c. on the parish. 
Now as necessity is the mother of invention, perhaps 
wher. unable to pay ringers, some one will inven ta 
machine for ringing peals of bells. When for a mo- 
ment we consider the many uses to whi es are 
successfully applied, we cannot doubt but that bells 
might very easily be rung by machines, which would 

rove an immense saving to Liverpool,' and indeed to 
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THE AFFIXED DIAGRAM IS A DELINEATION OF 
THE GRAND SOLAR ECLIPSE OF SEPT. 1820. 


The semicircle, marked carth’s semi disc, is the half 
of the earth’s enlightened surface. The points VI, 
VII, VIII, &c. on the semi-elliptic curve, show the 
situation of Edinburgh on the earth’s disc at these dif- 
ferent hours, as seen from the sun; and the curve re- 
presents the parallel of latitude, or path of Edinburgh, 
-on the earth’s disc, as seen from the sun, from his rising 
to his setting. The line, marked Path of Penumbra's 
centre, is the path of the centre of the moon’s shadow 
over the earth’s disc, and is divided into hours, quarters, 
&c.; the point in which it meets the axis of the moon’s 
orbit is whee the Penumbra’s centre approaches nearest 
to the centre of the earth’s disc, and consequently the 
middle of the eclipse. This line is marked at the one 
end when the eclipse begins, and the other when it ends. 
sun, moon, show the appearance 
of the eclipse at the time of the greatest obscuration. 
Thus it appears from the diagram, that the beginning 
of the eclipse, or the instant the moon makes the first 
impression on the sun, is at 9 minutes past noon, mean 
time; that the middle of the eclipse is at 38 minutes 
past 1 o’clock in the afternoon, and that it ends at 2 
minutes past three o’clock, mean time, or the time shown 
by a w ed Duration of the eclipse 2 
hours 53 minutes. At the time of the greatest obscu- 





Pp : 
every parish posses‘ing that melodious and truly British 
music. . ° e 
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sores of the following -caution-is, we-apprehend, 
under a.mistake,in his notion-of danger from-the sudden. 
contrast he seems to dread so muchs: “We-can-conceive-. 
some risk from such-a cause-upor the occasion of 2 tota} 
eclipse, but none from .a-partial-one like the approaching - 
phenomenon.— Edits. ite 
*¢ Much as has been said ‘of the approaching eclipse of 
the sun, on the 7th-of. next month, there is, we believe, 
one point of view in which it-has net been contemplated, 
and which we notice- as-a caution- to: our friends, who 
may, not be aware-of the extreme. danger tobe appre- 
hended from looking with-fixed eyes. upon the sun in-the 
moment of the greatest darkness, as the most serious in- 














jury, if not blindness, may ensue, from the intensity of the - 


sun’s light suddenly darting through-and dissipating the 
whole obscurity when the moon. casts. her. shadow. over 
us. Reignaulttells us (in-his Philosophical:Conversa- 
tions) that when ‘ the-sun-diseovers--himeelf, the pupil 
(of the eye) receives at first 80 many more rays, the more 
it has been enlarged. in-tne shadow. of the: eclipse since 
the pupil whichis contracted-in the: full light is dilated 
in the dark, and the retina isso much:the more sensible 


of the sudden. rays the lese- ite fibres - were agitated 


Hence probably. proceeds the -vivacity of this light the 
moment it begins to’ appear after a total eclipse of the 
sun.” The effect of-a.sudden -ray- shot through -a dark 


cloud is of itself insupportable -to some eyes; what: then 


must be the instant burst of light caused by-the emersion 


of the sun from-beneath the. darkness occasioned by the 


intervention of such a body-.as. the meon between the 
sun and the earth? This deserves attention.””* 
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SHliscellanies. 


BRANDENBURGH HOUSE. 








This delightful residence which has recently been 
taken as a temporary dwelling for the Queen, has of 
late years been known as the favourite seat of the Mar- 
gravine of Anspach. This lady having quitted it, it has 
since been occupied by Colonel Roper, from whom it 
has been taken by the Agents of her Majesty. The 
house was originally erected about the beginning of the 
reign of Charles I. by Sir N. Crispe, Bart. a famous 
merchant, warrior, and loyalist, who is said to have been 
the first inventor of the art of making bricks, as now 
practised, and to have built this mansion, with those 
materials at an expense of nearly £23,000. It after- 
wards became the property of Prince Rupert, who gave 
it to his beautiful mistress, Margaret Hughes, a much 
admired actress in the reign of Charles If. From her it 
passed through several hands, till the year 1748, when 
it was purchased by George Bubb Doddington, after- 
wards Lord Melcombe Regis, who cepaired and mo- 
dernized the house, giving it the name of La Trappe, 
from the celebrated monastery of that same in France. 
He likewise built a magnificent gallery for statues and 
antiques. The floor was inlaid wich various marbies, 
and the door case supported by two columns, richly 
ornamented with lapis jesull It subsequently became 
the property of Mrs. Sturt, and was purchased from that 
lady in 1792, by the Margrave of Anspach for £82,000. 
His Serene Highness married Elizabeth, Dowager Lady 
Craven, and sister to the late Earl of Berkeley. Under 
the directions of the Margravine, considerable improve- 
ments were made both in the house and grounds. The 
latter were laid out with peculiar taste; and, from their 
proximity to the river, of which a view is commanded 
from many points, they form a delightful lounge. 

The mansion still maintains some of its ancient splen- 
dour, and, from the magnificence of many of the rooms, 

every way calculated for a Royal residence. The de- 
corations of the interior are extremely elegant, and the 
apartments large and commodious. ‘The drawing-room 
especially is 38 feet by 23 feet, and 20 feet in height. 
The ceiling of this room was painted by Lord Mel- 
combe, by whom also a very costly chimney-piece, re- 
presenting, in white marble, the marriage of the Thames 
and Isis, was put up. Near the water side is a small 
theatre, where the Margravine entertained her friends 
with dramatic exhibitions, in which she herself occa- 
sionally performed. The theatre is connected with the 
dwelling-house by a conservatory of 150 feet in length. 
It is of a curvilinear form, and occupies the site of a 
colonnade. This, however, bears the mark of neglect; 
workmen are, however, now busily engaged in prepar- 
ing the place for her Majesty’s reception, and in putting 
up such furniture as may be necessary for the temporary 
accommodation of her establishment. 





The Queen entering Jerusalem.—A picture has been 
consigned to this country by a mercantile house at Ge- 
noa, representing the entrance of the Queen into Jeru- 
salem. The artist is Sig. Carloni, of Milan. The 
scene is highly picturesque. Moving down a hill in 
the vicinity of the holy city is seen a cavalcade. of 
Syrians and Turks, and a scarlet litter, with some of 
the Queen’s attendants. In the foreground the principal 
group of about a dozen persons appear. In front, at 
some distance, and near one of the gates of Jerusalem, 
(which is disposed on an amphitheatric form on the 
right) rides the Janissary, who has the firman and 
charge of the travellers. Foremost of these is the 
Queen, in a Turkish dress, and riding upon an ass, 
according to the fashion of that country, astride on the 
saddle 5 ‘her loose trowsers are just visible under the red 
robe ; leaning on the pummel of her saddle, she is 
turning towards Bergami, who is mounted on a white 
charger behind her. On the left of Bergami is another 
chevalier, adorned with an order of merit, who, from 
the likeness between them, appears to be his brother. 
Immediately behind are two other horsemen of the suite, 
and between them the Countess Oldi, also on horse- 
back. In the rear of these are other followers, and 
nearer the front a black and white bay; the latter is 
mounted on an ass, and is a son, it is said, of Bergami, 
the black being his slave. Behind these again is young 
Austin, on a black charger; well disposed for variety 
in the group. Attendants bring up the reserve, 


DUEL. 
The late duel, in which the Hon. Captain Spencer 
lost his life, is thns reported in recent communications 








from Rio Janeiro :—‘ The Hon. Captain Spencer, of 
the Owen Glendower frigate, wishing to have his ship 
worked, without too much severity towards the men, 
gave the necessary orders to the first Lieutenant. Com- 
Ing on board the frigate during the absence of Sir 
Thomas Hardy, who was gone to Maldonado, and 
having oceasion to complain of the want of punctuality 
to his orders, he reprimanded the Lieutenant, who told 
him it was impossible to carry on the duty unless he 
was properly supported. On this, Captain Spencer threw 
himself into a violent passion, beat to quarters, and sent 
every body down to the main deck guns, leaving him- 
self and the first Lieutenant on the deck. aptain 
Spencer then drew his sword, ordering the Lieutenant 
to defend himself. He remonstrated, stating, that he 
was a much better swordsman than the Captain, having 
had a deal of practice while confined as a prisoner of 
war in France; but if Captain Spencer was determined 
to fight, he would meet him on shore. Captain Spencer 
then called him a d—d cowardly rascal, and, it is said, 
struck his side. Upon this the Lieutenant drew his 
sword on the defensive, and displayed some coolness. 
This coolness exasperated the Captain, who, making a 
violent thrust, overshot himself, and fell on the Lieute- 
nant’s sword: shortly after which he died. This me- 
lancholy affair has thrown a great gloom over the coun- 
tenances of all naval characters at Rio. The first Lieu- 
tenant’s name is James M‘*Donald (Murray’s List gives 
the name of Evans.) He was formerly first of the Creole, 
then second of the Creole, from some error, and then 
went first of the Owen Glendower about May last. Mr. 
M‘Donald was midshipman of the Penguin when she 
was taken by the American Wasp. The Hon. Captain 
Spencer is son of Earl Spencer, who has also another 
son (the Hon. F. Spencer) a Lieutenant of the Superb, 
Sir Thomas Hardy’s flag ship. 





‘‘ Lately some men were employed in that part 
of Hyde Park which is opposite St. Geerge’s Hos- 
pital, digging the ground for the purpose of making 
some necessary repairs in part of the wall. One of the 
men having dug about a couple of feet beneath the sur- 
face of the earth, was struck with astonishment at be- 
holding a man’s head buried in the ground ; he dug a 
little further, and the head was taken up: it appeared 
to have been recently severed from the body of some 
person, the blood being quite fresh. The circumstance 
caused considerable alarm, and a mob of persons came to 
view it lying on the grass: curiosity led to a further 
search, when several clothes soaked in blood were found 
near the spot, and various drops on the ground. In- 
formation of the discovery was immediately forwarded 
to the parish officer’s of St. George’s, who went to the 
spot, and brought the head to the Workhouse, where it 
now lies. The head is bald, and appears to be that of 
an elderly and robust man.—An inquiry into this cir- 
cumstance has since taken place, ; and the head is ascer- 
tained to have been that of a man, whose name was 
John Saunders, who formerly held the situation of porter 
in the above hospital, where, after a lingering illnes, he 
died of a consumption, and was buried on Tuesday, in 
the bunal ground of the hospital at Brompton ; and the 
above singular circumstance arose, it appears, from the 
operation of some resurrection men, who placed the head 
in the above place, with the clothes, for safety.” —London 
paper, June, 17. 

The Bull-dog.—Last week an instance of the savage 
disposition of the buil-dog, occurred at Portsea:—An 
animal of this species, belonging to a higgler, named 
Wade, who lives in Lake-lane, was usually contined in 
the stable with a horse, and it is supposed the horse by 
treading on him had roused his savage nature, as in the 
night, the owner was awakened by the moans of the 
horse, and on opening the stable door, he found the dog 
fastened on the chest of the horse, and was obliged to 
call in the assistance of a neighbour, who procured a 
cutlass, and after severely lacerating the dog, they got 
him off, but unfortunately getting loose again, he seized 
the horse by the nose. After hewing the dog with the | 
sword for a long time, they twisted the rope round his | 
neck, and almost strangled him; but the ferocious ani- 
mal, in its last moments, made a feeble effort to get at 
the horse again, when his pitiable condition induced ihe 
owner to put an end to his existence. 








We have just heard of a shaving machine, which has 
been lately invented in America. worked by steam, and 
capable of shaving twenty-four men at one operation! | 
This is what we call doing business by wholesale.—Cur- 
low Morn. Post, 


| 





Hashtons for September. 


ENGLISH.——$WALKING DREss.—Round dress of 
white and green chequered summer silk, with broad 
honeycomb bordered of the same; the bust and short 
sleeves trimmed to correspond. Mary Stuart bonnet of 
white satin, elegantly trimmed with a double blond 
quilling at the edge, and surmounted by a full half. 
wreathe bonguct of maidens’ blush roses and ears of corn. 
Marguerite de Valois ruff of fine lace, fastened in front 
with a small cross bow of blush-coloured ribbon. White 
kid shoes and gloves. 

FRENCH.—SU MMER PROMENADE DreEss.—Round 
dress of fine cambric muslin, with a broad rich border, 
formed of muslin rosets, placed at equal distance, and 
headed by a letting in of pen-work in ascallop. Narrow 
full floances of muslin, beautifully embroidered at the 
edge, in open, overcast aislet holes at the hem of the 
dress. The sleeves trimmed to correspond with the bor- 
der, with narrow open work in chevrons. White chip 
bonnet, with striped pink and white feathers. Cerulean 
blue silk short scarf, with a rich veriegated border. Sash 
of pink and slate coloured chequered ribbon. 

CoTTaGE Dress.—A round dress, composed of drab- 
coloured bombasine: the skirt is of a moderate width ; 
it is finished at the bottom by a full plaiting of peach- 
coloured satin ribbon, above which is a simple trimming 
of the same material ; it is arranged in putts of different 
forms, which are placed alternately. The body is cut 
low; the waist of the usuallength ; the back moderately 
wide, tight to the shape, and a pood deal sloped at. the 
sides. The bust is ornamented with a twisted band of 
white and peach-coloured satin. Plain long sleeves, of 
an easy width, finished at the hand by a rouleau cuff, 
also of satin to correspond. 

Ball Dress.—A slip composed of pale pink satin, 
finished at the bottom with a light wreath of artificial 
corn-flowers mixed with ears of ripe wheat, surmounted 
by a trimming composed of pearls embroidered in or- 
naments, which resemble a little the shape of the 
Prince’s plume ; they are scattered irregularly, and do 
not come high: the effect of this trimming is striking 
and novel. The robe is composed of white lace: it is 
open on the left side, is edged with pearls, and is looped 
all round with knots of pearl and boquets of field flowers, 
which are placed alternately. 











A Thumper !—At an entertainment given at Ken- 
more castle, on the 25th ult. by the Hon. J. Gordon, 
present provost of New Galloway, to the magistrates 
and council of that ancient borough, a most novel and 
singular punch-bow] was exhibited. This was nothing 
else than an enormous cockle-shell, from one of the 
South Sea Islands, weighing 120 lbs. and of propor- 
tionate capacity, moulded into a most fantastic form, 
and exquisitely elaborated by the inimitable hand of 
Nature. When this gigantic vase, with its ocean of 
choicest punch, was placed on the oaken table of the 
vaulted wall, and the joyous company gathered round in 
close order, the effect was highly pleasing; and it was 
curious to observe what zest was given by these peculi- 
arities to this merry fete, so much in the character of 
the baronial hospitalities of other days. 








Anecdote of a Sailor.—An honest tar, who had well 
lined his pockets with the spvils of the enemies of his 
country, ordered a huge gold ring. When the trades 
man had finished it, he told him that it was common 
to have a posy engraved on it. ** Very well,” said the 
scaman, ‘* what must it be ?”” ** Any thing you please.” 
replied the goldsmith. ‘* Then,” returned the other, 
** put on it— 

** When money’s low—the ring must go.” 

This was done, and the honest son of the waves was 
so well pleased with the execution of the whole that he 
ordered a massive pair of silver buckles to be made, 
with rims nearly as broad as the edge of a two-inch 
plank. -‘ And here,” said he, ** you may as well put a 
posy on them also :— 

** If that wont do—the buckles too.” 


There is at present a tulip tree in full blossom at Pit. 
caithly-house, which was planted about a century ago, 
and never carried flowers before. The trunk is about 44 
feet in circumferance, and the branches cover a large 
portion of ground. The tree is allowed by botanists to 
be one of the finest specimens of the kind in the north 


‘ of Scotland. 
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Poetry. 


THE LAST WELCH BARD’S LAMENT. 
- 

My song is o’er, my Harp’s unstrung, 
The last of Bradic race, 

And in those halls where once I sung, 
Long silence takes her place. 

Since Edward proud, our line destroy’d, 
And press’d with pow’rful hand, 

No more the merry Harp’s sweet sound 
Is heard in Cambria’s land. 

Those gloomy hills and mountain’s high, 
Which with their chord once rung, 

Shall now no more their music hear, 
The last Welch Harp’s unstrung. 


++ 
MY COT ON THE BANKS OF THE DEE. 


———— 


By Mr. Ryley, author of the, * Itinerant.’ 
— 





8, N. 


When the day’s now gone by, reflection draws nigh: 
Through a life nearely three score and three, 
Those least I repent, are the days I have spent 
At my cot on the banks of the Dee. 
From the bustle and strife of a hard chegered life, 
My house was a heaven to me ; 
Care held down its head, even poverty fled 
From my Cot on the banks of the Dee. 
A forty-years guest, most dear to —— 
From. whose fetters I ne’er could be free, 
Drives sorrow away, and makes cheerful the day, 
At my Cot on the banks of the Dee. 
The gay tinsel trash of splendour and dash 
Cast a smile at my dwelling and me: 
©The fellow he’s poor; but then, to be sure, 
He’s a Cot on the banks of the Dee.” 
Then my mansion so small, a call pigmy-hall, 
And walk off filled with mirth and high glee ; 
Yet I smil’d at their spleen, as I sat on the green 
Of my Cot on the banks of the Dee. 
Fair, forty, and fat, beflounced and all that, 
A widow, from London may be, 
‘With her glass stood and gazed, was vastly amazed 
At my Cot on the banks of the Dee. 
Oh "twas wond’rows neat ! then the snug little seat 
On the green over-hanging the sea ; ‘ 
«s What would I not give, with a husband to live, 
At the Cot on the banks of the Dee.” 
Next Sir William Haunch, with his turtle-fed paunch, 
Who likes these here things as they be, 
Tho’ rack’d with the gout, must have a look out 
At my Cot on the banks of the Dee. 
‘¢ Well, I vow and declare, I’m quite pleas’d with that 
there, 
And could I f calipee, 
By all that is good, 1’d leave Waithman and Wood, . 
For the Cot on the banks of the Dee. | 
es 


Says Sir Dennis Mahone, from near Inishone, 
‘‘ To drink whisky punch, or take tea, 

Each spot I’d forsake, even Killarney’s Lake, 
For the Cot on the banks of the Dee.” 

Cries Sandy, ** I query, ye ne’er ken’d Inverary, 
Nor the y touns Perth and Dundee, 

Yet I maun say mysel, ane might live unco weel 
At the Cot on the banks of the Dee. 

To this rural retreat from pride and deceit, 
*Tis a mental in to flee ; 

And the wish of my heart, is in life ne’er to part 





From my Cot on the banks of the Dee. 
Parkgate. 
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TO MARY. 


—P-- 
Mary, when first I beheld thee, 
~ F felt such a pang s+ mz heart, 
For I never saw one that «celled thee, 
And I wished that we never might part. 
But, Mary, I’ve mused at my leasure, 
And finding my heart to be free, 
Believe me, with infinite pleasure, 
I bid a last farewell to thee. 
By thy looks I at first sight believed thee, 
A maid unacquainted with guile: 
But, Oh! how thy looks have deceived me, 
What treachery lurks in thy smile ! 
CORNELIUS. , 
Liverpool. 








ORIGINAL TRANSLATION FROM HORACE. 
—- 
Boy, I detest the gorgeous care 
With which the Persian feasts are spread ; 
The linden crown to adorn the brows, 
And woven wreaths to bind the hair: 
And heed not when the Summer’s fled, 
To seek the latest blooming rose. 
Spare the vain wish, with curious hand 
The simple myrtle to entwine 
With aught besides; for thee who now 
Servest the feast, its flowers expand ; 
And me alike, who quaff the vine, 
Beneath the shades its arms bestow. 


Liverpool. A. E. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


—_ 


S1r,—The following lines were first published in a 
Shrewsbury paper, of 1813; if you deem them worthy 
a place in the Kaleidoscope. they are at your service. 

Yours, &c. A. T. 
——. 
MISERIES OF THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER. 
Pa 


Rain comes on when just begun, 
Spoils the powder in your gun ; 
Birds are flush’d and pointer beat ; 
Nothing in your bag to eat. 

Gun recoils and gives a shock, 

And oft goes off at half cock ; 
Storms wind up! patience tries ! 
Blows the powder in your eyes ; 
Pointer sets—ah ! steady Fan ! 

Only flashes in the pan ; 

Ready with fatigue to sink, 

Very dry, and nought to drink ; 
Flint escapes from out the socket, 
Not another in your ets 

Walk some miles and make a pother 
Ere you can procure another ; 

Come back in a surly fit ; 

Birds get up you cannot hit ; 

Though the game is marked by you, 
Hill or ludge impedes your view ; 
Weak and feeble as a mouse ; 

Five miles off a public house ; 

See a man go on before, 

Killing twenty brace or more s 
Pointer bitch is big with whelp ; 
Hedge impedes—she wants your help ; 
Friends, at home, with game to ill; 
Order’d off by Landlord’s will; 
Forced to traverse home again, 


Now you reach ee ‘fire-side, 
Wife rebukes, and friends deride ! 
Full of vapour, full of spleen ; 





These I’ve witness’d—<-these I’ve seen. 


THE PROGRESS OF DANDYISM; 


‘ or, 
Brief reflections on reading in Goldsmith's Animated 
Nature, an account of the changes from the Grub to 
the Butterfly. 


BY ONE OF THE FANCY. 


‘¢ Shall the aed worm that shocks the sight, 
The humblest form in Nature’s train, 
Thus rise, in new-born lustre bright, 
And yet the emblem teach in vain? ” 
Poems for Youth. 
i 


So have I seen in pre! wget fam’d town, 

Some lad arrive, a simple country clown ; t 
Unknown to him the mysteries that lie 

Within the lab’rinths of *‘ a perfect tie,” 

He turns, astonish’d, as he the streets, 

And looks with wonder at each beau he meets ; i 
Till, fir’d at length by ”3 new made suit, 
———’s cravat, OF ————’s topless boot,* 

He finds the art not far beyond his reach, 

And apes the fashions he may one day teach $ 

First starch’d, then lac’d, appears; and next attacks 

The smart surtout, or fathomless Cossacks ; 

Achieves pre-eminence in capes and tops, 

Sports Gallic perfumes and Italian crops ; 

Screws upon high-rais’d heels his sable spurs, 

And lounges o’er an ice at Mr. Surr’s; 

Like ———, on each temple curls his locks, 

And galls his betters in the same stage-box ; 

Till perfect all, and exquisitely dress’d, 

He stands a DanpDy, envied aud confess’d ! 


© This may require explanation. It consists of 4 
back- boot; minus atop, surmounted 4 a kind of 
cover, or knee-cap (not reaching so high as the patella ) 
made of olive, drab, buff, or twaney leathers which, 
well-fitted, has a very effect. The spooneys, 
or uninitiated, imitate this by putting the cover ever a 
regular boot-top, which, of course, produces a sightless 
protuberance, very different from the neatness of the 
veritable article. The name of the inventor, or intro- 
ducer here, is ** a good orthodox word” of two syllables, 
admirably calculated to fill up the line; but as all men 
are not equally ambitious for fame, I do not even hint 
at it. 














= 





TO THE EDITOR. 


[See a Note to Correspondents. } 


Srr,—I observe in your last publication some lines 
‘6 To a Kiss,” which your correspondent F. says were 
written by the late Robert Burns, and that they never 
before were published. If you will take the trouble of 
referring to a volume of original and selected poems, by 
G. W. Fitzwilliam, Esq. called ‘*The Pleasures of 
Love,” you will find the same lines, with the addition 
of the following two verses : 
FOURTH VERSE. 
Thee, the fond youth, untaught and simple, 
Nor on the naked breast can find, 
Nor yet within the cheeks small dimple— 
Sole offspring thou of lips conjoin’d ! 
= — _ to be dewy oe : 
it el y laughing ry. 
Dwell in her rubied lip’s expansion, . 
Bask in her eye’s propitious ray ! 
I think they are also in Little’s poems, by Thomas 
Moore, Esq. by whom I believe them to be written. 
Yours, &e. X. 











The Naturalist’s Diary, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1821. 
[To be. continued throughout the year) 


SEPTEMBER. 


September is composed of septem, seven, and 
the termination ber like lis in Aprilis, Quintilis, 
Sextilis. This rule-will also apply to three  folleow- 
ing months, Octo-ber, Novem-ber, Decem-ber. 
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Ere yellow Autumn's from our plains retired, 
And gives to wintry stormis the varied year, 
The swallow race, with foresight clear inspired, 
To southern climes prepare their course to steer. 

Of the summer birds of passage, the different 
Kinds of swallows are most’ numerous, aud have 
attracted the niust attention. They have so often 
been observed at sea, steering their course south- 
ward in autumn, aud northward iu spring, that no 
doubt can now be entertained as to the majority of 
them leaving usiu the winter fur the more genial 
warmth of the southern latitudes. There ure how- 
ever, authentic accounts of some few being fouad in 
a torpid state, like bats, during the winter months 
These individuals, probably by the lateness of their 
broods, or by some otlier accident, were necessarily 
detaiued till after the general migrativn, and were 
then unable, probably from want of food and 
Strength, to undertake the journey, The same cir- 
cumstauce satisfactorily explains the transitury ap- 
pearance of afew swallows so late in the year as 
November, and even December, when a warm sunny 
day has roused and brought out some of these tor- 
pid birds in search of a little food. The bat in the 
same manner, though it lies torpid most of the win- 
ter months, is occasionally seen in the evening of 
= warm day, inany weeks after it has retreated to its 
wiuter lurking place, or some weeks before it leaves 
it entirely in the spring. On these occasions they 


are sure to meet with some provisions ; fur the same | 


warmth that has roused them tu activity, has brought 
Out many of the insect tribe from their winter 
slumbers also. 

It has been observed too, by naturalists, that great 
fiumpers of swallows have been sometimes seen 
early ia the spring, have thea totally disappeared for 
several days of cold weather, and have been on the 
wing again the first fine sunny day. As they An- 
not be supposed to have gone back again to warmer 
climates, and to have returned so soon, it is highly 
probable that these also have been for a few days 
in a state of torpor. 

This disposition of the swallow to become torpid 
is evidently regulated by the temperature of the air, 
as has been satisfactorily proved by experiment. 
Swallows detained here, and not kept warm, have 
become torpid, whilst others, carefully preserved, 
have remained lively all the winter. The torpid 
ones, gradually warmed, have likewise recovered 
their activity. That they have been endowed with 
this peculiarity for wise purposes cannot bedoubted. 

The sole food of the swallow we know to be iu- 
sects: and as these only fly during warm weather, 
it is probable that, in a variable climate like this, 
these birds would occasionally suffer by being with- 
out fool for a week or two together, particularly 
such as have come over rather sooner than the gene- 
ral flight, were it not for their capibility of becom- 
ing torpid from the same cause that deprives them 
of their food. 

The opinion, that swallows do not migrate, but 
spend their winter at the bottom of our ponds and 
Jakes, though formerly pretty generaliy admitted, 
is too preposterous to be thought worth a moment’s 
consideration by modern physioligists. Indeed, 
from the anatomical structure of the bird, it is known 
to be impossible for them to exist under water. 

The freqnént appearance of swallows on the verge 
of the water late in the autumn, and early in the 
spring, which. had given rise to the above opinion, 
and which Mr. White notices in his history of Sel- 
bourne, makes it probable, that the transitory state 
of torpor, which we suppose some of them occa- 
sionally to undergo, is passed among the weeds and 
roots along the banks of ponds and lakes. 

Once in each revolving year, 

Gentle bird! we find thee here. 

When nature wears her summer vest, 

Thou com’st to weave thy simple nest ; 

But when the chilling winter lowers, 

Again thou seek’st the genial bowers 

Of Memphis, or the shores of Nile, — 

Where constant hours of verdure smile. 
Anacroon. 





That the vightingale retires to Egypt is confirmed 
by Sonini, in his 6 Travels. ‘1 met,’ says he, 
‘with several wightingales, which frequent the most 
shady thickets in the vicinity of the water. They 
are silent in Egypt, which they leave in spring, to 
warble out their songs of love, and hail her arrival 
in other countries. 

Many of the small billed birds that feed on insects 
disappear when the cold weather commeuces. The 
throstle, thered-wing, and the fieldfare, which mi- 
grated in March, now return; and the ring-ouzel 
arrives from the Welch and Scottish Alps to winter 
in more sheltered situations. All these birds feed 
upon berries, of which there is a plentiful supply 
iu our woods, during a great part cf their stay, The 
throstle aud the red-wing are delicate eating. Par- 
tridges are in great plenty at this season of the 
year. 

There are ia blow, in this month, nasturtia, chiva 
aster, marigolds, sweet peas, mignionette, golden 
rod, stocks, tangier pea, holy vak, michaelmas daisy, 
saffron (crocus sativus), aud ivy (hedera helix). 
Among the maritime plants miay be named, the 
marsh glass-wort (salicornia herbacea ), and the sea 
stork’s bill (erodium maritimum ), on sandy shores ; 
and the officinal marshmallow (alth@a officinalis) 
in salt marshes. 














The Gleaner. 


S* I am buta gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff.” “ Wotton. 








DEATH AND. THE DRUNKARDS. 


&>} The following is a prose modernization of oue of 
the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, The reader, 
who has been deterred from the pages of this 
great poet, in consequence of the vulgar opiuion 
they are insurmountably obsolete and difficult, 
will perhaps be struck with the ‘grand and simple 
power shown here; and when he learns that the 
words are Chaucer's own, he may get rid of his 
timidity and go at once to the original works, 
where he will be richly rewarded for a little pre- 
liminary trouble, This is the only aim of the 
following ; for every alteration of Chaucer is an 
injury. 

There was in Flanders, once, a company 
of foolish gallants, who spent their time in 
taverns and stews, and indulged themselves 
in gambling and debauchery of all kinds. 
Night and day they did little else but dance 
to the sound of lutes and harps, and play 
at dice, and eat and drink beyond their 
might; so that by such abominable super- 
fluity, they, in a cursed manner, made 
sacrifice to the Devil within his own temple ; 
attended in their orgies by tumblers, and 
young idle fruit girls, and singers with 
harps, and old bawds, which be the very 
Devil’s officers, kindling and bl owing the 
lecherous fire that is annexed to gluttony. 

It was grisly to hear these gallants swear, 
their oaths were so grent and damnable; 
and, as if the Jews had not done violence 
enough to our blessed ‘Lord, they, in their 





imaginations, tore his body, each of them 
laughing at the daring wickedness of the 
others, 

These three rioters were one morning 
drinking as usual in a tavern, and as they 
sate they heard a bell clink before a corpse 
which was being carried to its grave. Then 
one of them called to his boy and said ; 
“Go and ask readily what corpse this is 
now parting forth by the gate, and look 
thou report his name well.” 

“Sir,” quoth the boy, “I knew it two 
hours before you came here. 
old companion of yours, and was s¥.in sud- 


He was an 


Mdenly ; for as he sate drunken on his bench, 


there came a secret thief man called Death 
(that kills all the people in this country) 
and with his spear he smote his heart in 
two, and then went his way without speak - 
ing. He hath slain a thousand this pesti- 
lence; and, master, ere yuu come in his 
presence, methinks it were full necessary 
to beware of him, and to be evermore readily 
to meet him. Thus taught me my dame.” 

‘«« By saint Mary,” said the host of the 
tavern, “ the child says truly; for this fear- 
ful thing hath slain this year, within a village 
about a mile hence both men, women, and 
children, so that I trow he has his habitation 
there. It were great wisdom to be well 
advised about him.’ 

Then up spake one of the rioters and 
said: ‘‘God’s arms! is it such peril to meet 
with him ? I vow by Christ’s bones that I'll 
seek him by stile and street. Hearken, my 
boys, we three are one; let each hold up 
his hand and become brothers, and we wiil 
kill this false traitor Death. Before night 
he shal? be slain; he that so many slayeth.’” 


And so saying, he shouted a terrible oath. 


Then these three having plighted their 
troths to live and die by each other, started 
up all drunken fn their rage, and went 
towards the hamlet of which the taverner 
had spoken ; and as they went reeling along 
the way, they roared out with their thick 
voices, “ Death shall be dead if we can 
catch him.” 

They had not gone half a mile, when lo-! 
just as they were crossing a gate, they saw 
a poor old man, who greeted them full 
meekly and said, ‘“‘Now God save you, 
lords !” 


The proudest of these three rioters an- 
swered, ‘‘ What, thousorry churl, why art 
thou wrapped so closely over save thy face ? 
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Why dost continue to live in such great 
age? 

At this the old man looked him in the 
visage, and said, “‘ Because I cannot meet 
a man, neither in city nor in village, even 
though I walked into the Indies, who would 
change his youth for my age, and therefore 
I must still keep my age, as long as God 
pleases. Death will not have my life, alas! 
And thus walk I like a restless caitiff; and 
on the ground, which is my mother’s gate, 
I knock night and morning with my staff, 
crving, ‘dear mother let me in.’ Lo! how 
I vanish flesh and blood. When shall my 
weary bones be still? ‘Mother, with you 
would I change the chest that has been 
such long time in my chamber; yea for 
a hair shrowd to wrap me in.’ But she 
will not do me such kindness, for which 
full pale and welked is my face. Yet, sirs, 
it is not courteous in you. to speak roughly 
to an old man, except he trespass in word 
or deed; for it is said in holy writ, as you 
may yourselves see, that ye should not rise 
against a hoary head ; therefore do no more 
harm now to an old man, than ye would a 
man should do to you in age, if that ye abide 
so long; and so God be with you ever! I 
must go my ways.” 

« Nay old churl, by St. John thou part- 
est not so lightly,” swore one of these riot- 
ers. Thou spakest right now of that traitor 
Death, that slayeth all our friends in this 
country. Thou art his spy; and believe 
me thou shalt either tell where he is, or by 
the holy sacrament thou shalt rue it; for, 
truly thou art one of his accomplices to 
kill us young folk, thou false thief.” 

‘«* Now, sirs,” then quoth this old man, 
«if you truly wish to find Death, turn jup 
this crooked way, for, by my faith, I left 
him in that grove under a tree, and there 
he will stay nothing hiding himself for all 
your boasting. See ye that oak? right 
there shall ye meet him; and Christ that 
bought again mankind save and amend you!” 

Thus spake the old man; and away ran 
these three rioters till they came to the 
tree, under which behold they found well 
nigh eight bushels of fine, gold florins. 
They wer . glad of this sight, that they 
sought no longer after Death, but looking 
round them, they sate down on the hard 
roots of the tree, nothing heeding the un- 
easiness of the seat, so eager were they to 
be near the precious hoard. 

‘«‘ Brethren,” said the worst of the three, 


‘‘ take heed what Ishallsay. Fortune hath 
given us this treasure to the end we may 
live all our lives in mirth and jolity. As it 
came lightly, lightly let us spend it, Who 
would have thought,” continued he, swear- 
ing a great oath, «that we should have met 
such luck to.day? If this gold could but 
be carried out of this grove home to my 
house, then were we in high felicity ; but it 
may not be done by day, for men would say 
we were strong thieves, and hang us for 
possessing our own treasure; no: it must 
be carried by night, wisely and slily; there- 
fore I am of opinion that we draw lots, and 
he who draws the lowest shall run to the 
town with blithe heart. and bring us bread 
and wine; while the other two shall subtilly 
keen the treasure, and when it is night, we 
will take it by one assent where we may 
think best.” 

Then he brought the lots in his hand, 
and bade them draw, and the lowest fell on 
the young one; and anon he went forth 
toward the town. Now all as soon as he 
was departed, the rioter who spake before 
said thus unto his fellow : 

“ Thou knowest well thou art my sworn 
brother ; therefore will I tell thee thy pro- 
fit. Our fellow is gone, and here is gold, 
and that full great store, which is to be 
shared among us three; but if I can shape 
it so, that it may be parted among us two, 
had I not done a friend’s turn to thee ?” 
The other answered, ‘I cannot think 
how that may be: he knows well that the 
gold is with us. What therefore, should 
we do? what could we say to him ?” 

‘¢ Shall it be counsel then?” said the 
first: “if so, I tell you in a few words 
how we can bring it about.” 

And the other answered, “I plight thee 
my troth that I will not bewray thee.” 

“‘ Now,” quoth this wicked hazarder, 
“thou knowest well that we are two, and 
two of us shall be stronger than one. Look, 
when he is set down, that thou rise anon, 
and make as though thou playest with him, 
and while ye are struggling as in game, I 
will stab him through his two sides; and do 
thou do the, same with thy dagger. And 
then, my dear friend, shall this gold be 
parted 'twixt thee and me ; and so shall we 
be able to fulfil our desires, and play at 
dice at our own will.” ” 








Thus. be these two hazarders: agreed, 40 


slay the third, who :as he, went along the! b 


road, kept rolling up and down in his heart 
the beauty of these bright and new florins. 
“O Lord!” quoth he, ‘ that I might but 
have this treasure to myself alone! There 
would be no man under the heavens that 
should live so merry as I.” 

And at the last the fiend put it into his 
thought that he should buy poison to slay 
his fellows: fot the fiend found him living 
in such a wanton way, that he lusted to 
bring him to sorrow; therefore he made 
this hazarder determine to do the homicide, 
and never to repent. So he goes straight- 
ways into an apothecary in the town, and 
prayed him that he would sell some poison 
to kill the rats in his house, and there was 
also a polecat, that as he said, slew his 
capons, and he would fain be rid of such 
destroying vermin. 

The apothecary answered, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
have a thing, that if it be taken by any 
creature in this world, though it be no more 
in quantity than a grain of wheat, he shall 
anon lose his life; yea, he shall wither away 
in less time that thou wilt go a mile, the 
poison is so strong and violent.” 

Then this cursed man took into his hand 
the poison in a box, and went into the next 
street, and borrowed three large bottles, 
and poured the poison into two of them, 
keeping the third clean for his own drink. 
And when with sorry grace he had filled 
his great bottles with wine, he repaired 
again to his fellows. 

What need is there to say more? For 
even as they had planned his death, even 
so have they slain him, and that quickly. 
And when it was done, thus spake the 
worst. of these rioters.— 

‘«¢ Now let us sit and drink, and make us 
merry, and afterwards we will hide his 
body in the ground.” 

And with these words he took the bottle 
where the poison was, and drank, and gave 
it to his fellow; and anon there came upon 
them strange signs of poisoning, and they 
perished. 

Thus ended be these two homicides ; and 
also their false companion; and thus did 
they find Death under the oak in the old 
grove. 


Anextraordinary case of Dropsy in Montgomeryshire, 
—Miss M. M. Downes, of Fi~é-court, was’ tapped for 
the hundredth time on the 4th inst. the disorder com- 
menced wheh she was only eight or nine years old, and 
in the whole 1368 quarts of water have been taken from 
eT 
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Ghe Drama. 


(Continued from our former Numbers.) 





IVANHOE, 
—— 

On the 2d March was produced, at Drury-lane, 
a.Drama.io fixe acts, founded on. the, popular. ro- 
mance of. Ivanhoe.. The plot, has, however, been 
materially changed in-attem pting to adapt it to-the- 
atrical: ion}. and-the-general charaecter-of 
the Jem-and-his, Daughter, who ave, iu:fiet, the'unly 

ineat characters in. the piece, likewise remain 
valy ia part'the-same as ia the original: The drama 
commeuces' by introdacing the audténce to the stern 
Saxun Cédric, and‘his family, doriag- the accidental 
visit of thie: Knight Témplay, and. the Koight. of 
Toanhae,, in: the, dirguise of a, r) and the Prior 
of. Joncvamds: The,laiter of whom, instead of, beiag 
ap. apimated. pictare.of the javial churchman, dege- 
nerated, with several: others im: the: origiaal, into | 
complete insignificance; Although the-tournament |, 


confess it is not one calculated to produce conside- 
rable dramaticabeffect: Thepiecey generally speak- 
ing, has been robbed by-the adapter of much of its 
original’ merit, and’ the diatégue retains scarcely a 
feature of resemblance'to that of the romante; except 
in the scene where the Jew offers a ransom for bin. 


court of the Knights Templars, and the conflagration of 
» Reginald’s towet ate grand terrific specimens of the 
Spanner td whi 


an 
@ art of scenic illnsior has arrived. 
t is perfectly useless to attempt a description of ~ + 
y 


| them: they must be. seen to. have their 
estimated. 
highly gratified by the splendid appearance of the house 


Our spirited managets must have been 


sel£ and daughter,, whilst. coufined iu the castle of | onthe tirst representation of’ a piece in whith their taste 


Torquilstone, In. justice, however,,to Mr; Soane, 
we must.acknowledge, he: has afforded: an: opportu- 
nity to this energetic actor. to. produee a very con- 
siderable effect’ on the audience in the steite at 
Cedric’s castle, where he tells. the Templar‘hisdteam, 
in langnage so causti¢ and ‘reproachful'as to compel 


and liberality are so conspicuous. 

Mr. Vandenhot?, as Ivanhoe; did=the little? his part 
called upon him to do with-his usual effect, except in 
the. general battle scene, where he once crossed the stage 
in‘a manner resembling any thing as much as a hero in 
‘the midst of the strife of ‘arms. 
his'sttict’attention to’ the costame of the agé*atid of the’ 


@ deserves’ praise’ for 


the villaia to.unmask himself, and. make an uasuc- % hale . eet 
cessful, attempt upon. his. life. Iv several other 9 ibe me eee ~ or eabane Sage © mother — 
scenes:this aetoriendeavoured. to. create. am interest! — The best: dramatic. cha ne: tier is that of 


imthe character; which. it: never: cam be considered 
to:deserve, Frunr the acclamations which:the piece 
received’ at times; some’ would’ be induced’to con- 
clade-it must‘be eminently successfal; but‘we-can- 
not’ help prophesying, that’ it’ never will prove 
prodactive to the treasury of the Theatre, although 
announced with.much applause. for constaat.repeti- 
hon, 





andits pageent«might-have been supposed to p 
every” possible: attraction to the dramatist, yet, 
together with its results, it is. very feebly detailed ‘in | 
a-conversation between the Jéw and one of his.hand- | 
maidens (Miss.Carew) who attemp{s.to console him |} 

: lesa of. the: hesse and arraeury 
lent: tesbeiKovight-of: Ivankes to equip: hiorfer the 
tournament, by-an-air, which, though. destitute of 
any originality,. praveaviny her hanila, an:agreeablé 


Leon bo tne arm beng tiv of the Liverpool ‘stage, appeared: on this occasion 
homanes,.aggeeah prised | cutio of the a ed: : 

ri ncagl by shereppearance.oF) TR omeo. This perfacwates, although’ occasionally 
very: languid, was eririched’ by some ve 


Tpanbee,.w be, presses. oa, hima, compensation: for 
Iie. ageistences akithe tournament; which.isy with:a 
liberality strikingly io coutrast with thesadmirable 
description, ia the original ofthe Jew’s sordidvess,, 
refaved: In the. former scenes we had to regret the 
abseoce of the, Lady Rowena, the. intended heroine 
of..the.-original .romauce; and.-iu,. the subsequent 
parts of the drama, Le Noir: Fainegut is also omit 

ted. The wa i ight-Ivanhoe, who supplies 
his- place -in-the siege-and destruction of the Castte- 
of Turquilstone, ia» which: he, is assisted ‘by Robin 
F{0od and his foresters, in vain attempts to rescue 
Rebecca, the Jew’s daughter, from the. hands of the 
remorseless Templar, who having carried her from 
the famiog ruins of Torqnilstone, confines her in 
one of the castlés, belonging to the Kaights 'Tem- 
plars,. io. which, after ‘haying, wearied himself with 


fruitleas, sqlicitgtions,. he, attempts: to obtain his | Q 


wishes. by:furce, when: the-high>minded maiden, by 
hev: rapid: flight. te: the bartizan of the:tower, calls 
Heaven. to: witness» her. flinging: herself from the 
battlements to: prevent “her dishonour. She; how- 
ever, very composedly walksdown. At this moment, 
both she and her persecutor are taken into custody 
by the Grand Master of the Knights‘Templars, and 
she is condemned to be burnt alive for sorcery, in 
having,perverted the Templar from his vows. The 
vietiu, is. conducted to the place of execution, where 
her father, appears in a state of insanity, aud betrays 
the intenseness of his feelings by numerous extra- 
vagancies, from—which~he--is-awakened by the 
sound’ of ‘a trumpet, proctdiming the approach’ 
of ‘a Kyight, to contend in mortal encqunteras 
the, champian’, of “her innocence. The Templar 
prepares himself for the combat, but, in raising- his 
arm, he, falls, as_if,.stricken -by. Divine vengeance,, 
to the eanth,,. The-;Hebrew: overwhelms: the . deli- 
verer of his daughter with the most grateful.-ac- 
k > and,..overcome. by the violence of} 
his feelings, yields up his life to the stroke of fate, 

and consigns his desolate chittt Rebecca to the pro. 
tection. of her future hasband, the disinherited 
Kaight Jvankae. 

The .depastures: from: the. plot-of the original. ro- 
mance are too various, and. generally, we must say, 
very ,little likely to. render the piece attractive or 
successful... Mucb was done to maintaid the interest 
of the character of the Hebrew by Kean, though we 





| TO. THE. EDITOR. 


land Juliet. 


The,epithets, ‘*Remeo!” ‘“ Humours!” “ Madam!” 


pakdefects were occasioned by her-petiée figare, which: 








LIVERPOOL. THEATRE. 


Stx;—On Monday was actéd the tragedy’ of Ronteo 


Mr. Vandenhoff, who, during the last six or seven 
years, had acquired considerable celebrity as the Mér- 


fine’ and’}’ 
powerful acting ; and if io the lovescenes he had not 
that enthusiastic buoyancy ‘of spirit, or that animation 
and tenderness which‘they requited, the scene where |' 
he is infurmed that sentence of banishment has been 
pronounced upon him, ard the final’ scene’ where ‘he’ 
dies by poison, were so true to nature ; his tones, looks, 
attitudes, and action were all so much'in unison with’ 
each other ; and sodeeply characteristic of the agonized | 
feelings of Romeo, that I can only lament my entire 
inability to do justice to their transcendant merits. 


and attitude highly characteristic 8 
parts of the text with point and judgment. 


the taste of the public renders it necessary to 
aac f' i his, h being th 

sort of ‘pieces: t owever, being the 
arein justice called upon to'su f 


are “got up,” in the'm 
decerpell, ould staguen 16801 


i 
Benjamin the Jew, to which Mr... Rees ‘did full:justice;, 
his: walk, however, was too nimbleiand:vigorous; which 
seep bith which be oirecned the talings cal hap ot 
with which he: portra ing y 
this distressed son of pi, ; es ‘ail 


Mr. Bass acquitted’ himself’ well, 3 in his last’ 


scene, which, indeed, requited” powets of’ a 

order to dd it justice, but in‘which he lamentably faitéd’: 
his next represeritation will doubtless be nore té thepurs 
Pome Panne 


8 first’ entrance was! good,..and his look’ 
i he also delivered some. 


I cannot conclude without expressing. my regret, oe 
) 

ar Theatre Royal these melo dramatie’ 
, the public’ 

¢t theny I when" 
lent style“of Peg 


(>We are requested to-state that the-following scenes" 
= or i pr d ye gE agian ‘ 
iew ‘orquilstone. le, by_moonlig! 

Saxon Hall in Rother wood Cacde. 

Tournament Scene. 

Rebecca’s Prison, and last scene. 





The following are the joint tiction of Méssts. ‘Geore® 
and Harrison! : ih 


Apartment in‘Cedric’s Castle, with fite-plate. 
Exterior and interior of Hermitage: 


ovr i’ 





Every demonstration .of applause which an ‘audienice | | 
coutd give, rewarded the great exertions of the actor. 
Mr. Brown’s Mercutio was by far the best our com- 
any in is present state could afford. His style, how- 
ever, is not adapted to the character ; and in two pro- 
compe speeches. his inability ta do it justice was pain- 
ully obtrusive. I allude tothe celebrated description of 
ueen Mab, of the beauties of which Mr. B. did not 
seem at.all conscious; and the speech commenting 
& Nay, I’'ll'conjure, too!” 


s¢ Passion !”’ ** Lover!’ were spoken. in:a style.-more 
nearly resentbling that of an auctioneer reading.a cata- 
logue than. an effusion. of wit: and.satire from. one of the 
most brilliant characters of the. immortal Shakspeare. 


The. Ohio.—The. banks of the river Ohio were ae 


merly settled by several warlike tribes of Indians, who. 
were very numerous, and almost always at variance with 
each other ; and nearly all their battles were fo 

canoes: the name of é 

nifying the War River ; or;‘as explained by some ‘of the‘ 
thiefs, the Blood 
War. 
given by a traveller in that-State. 


ht in 
hio was consequently given, sig. 


River; and by others the Stream of 


This ‘explanation of: the origin of that‘name is 





Cutlery.—A superb and unique article of _ cutlery has 


been just finished in the manufactory of Messrs. Josepin 
Rodgers and’Sons, Norfolk:street. ‘It contains a thdéu- 
sand blades and different instruments, and is valtied’ at! 
one hundred guineas. As no description’ of ours ‘can’ 


Miss Booth’s Juliet is a.very able performance, and five an ‘adequate idea of its formation,'so none can:of 
t 


was received: with:considerable. applause: her princi- 
ve to some of her heriocal atticudes, which she doubt’ 
pearance somewhat 


striking, an a 
tlésque.*" Miss:B. should be in- 
formed that a Liverpool audience cannot relish a pal- 
pableimitation; and that Miss O’Neill’s nrannerisms 
ate still:fresh intheir-recollection. —Two-gentlemen of 
our regular company, who-have lately joined, would 
Gocwellif they attend to the spiric: of this hint. . Poor 
Kean ! and Manden! G...N.- 
apenas t 
* We are atissue with’ our co! dent upon this 
oint.- Genius is'of no stature. "Hie G. Nenever met 
with.that line in the writings of one of our best satirists, 
which tells us 
‘° Pritchard's genteel, and Girrich’s sta feet neh 
Eprs. Kar. 


fess thought very 
bordering on the 





TO THE EDITOR.. 


L 2 matin) 


S1u~—T hescenery ofthenewplay of I y 
the: idever: H y boards, and must 
have-octasionedes heavy draw-upon- the treasury. The 








of the design, the 
and ‘the great sacrifice of time.which must haye been : 
made to bring it to its present state, are alike honourable - 
to the spirited house abovementioned, to the. i ; 
workman who made it, and to the Sheffield manufac- 

tures, as a specimen of which it has been got up.—She/-" 


large property to the college, om the condition’ that-they ’ 
would ‘p 

mae ree the Psalms.’ Boyd is 
as having 


ce. The novélty : 


e*beauty and eleyance of its ap’ 
ce of the execution, ; 


parent ex: 





field paper. 
In the library of the Co! ‘of Glasgow is the-auto-- 
raph of the famous do; version of “the Bible; by’ 


eccentric Zachary Boyd. This singular man left’ ‘a ' 
ublish his work, which they secured by ‘pubis 
Psalms. E “represented? 

been exemplary in his private charaeteri: The: 


two following’ couplets will illustrate’ the merit ofthe” 
work in.a poetical point of view: 

| $6 Was’nt Pharoah-a raseal;- 

: 4 That-he would'nt-suffer the childrett.of ‘Israel,-with 


their wives, their little ones, and flocksto go’ous.' 
into-the:wilderness, to eat the Paschal?’ ” 





1596‘tavern licenses: issued this yearatNew York, 
being:an:increase-of :30. 
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Scientific Records. 


(Concluded from our former numbers. 





THE NEWLY DISCOVERED LAND. 
(Continued from our former papers. ) 


The land recently observed to the south of Cape 
Horn, bas no claim whatever to be considered as a 
mew discovery. It was noticed so early as 1599. 
But the map by Kitchen, whence be draws his con- 
clusion, anglicises the name of the discoverer, who 
was Dirck Gherritz, a Dutchman, and he cominanded 
one of a squadron of five ships that sailed from 
Rotterdam in 1598 for the East Indies, under orders 
to proceed by a western course, through the straits 
of Magalhanes (or Magellan) and across the South 
Sea. It that period the’ Dutch trade to India was 
in its infancy, for the first voyage actually per- 
formed by them to the continent of Asia, sailed from 
Holland in 1595, and proceeded by the Cape of Good 
Hupe. The above five ships having been dispersed 
by bad weather, that which wascommanded by Gerritz 
was driven to the south of the Straits, to 64 S. lat. 
where he saw a high country, with mountaius, and 
covered with snow like the land of Norway. He 
ran about 100 leagues along the coast of this new 
country; but discovery not beiug his object, he 
svon directed his course to the coast of Chili. He 
however, was captured by the Spaniards at Valpa- 
raisv, ., The whole of this voyage, which is detailed 
in Burney’s History of Discoveries in the South 
Seas, is curious and interesting. The chief pilot 
was Win. Adams, an Englishman, whose ship, from 
sickness and distress, was obliged to steer for Japan, 
and anchored vear Bunga, where it was repaired, 
but also plundered and detained by the Japanese. 
Adams was sent to the emperor of Osaca, and is 
supposed to be the first British subject ever landed 
among this extraordinary people. He was treated 
with great kindness and liberality by his Imperial 
Majesty, “ by reason,” says Adams, in one of his 
simple entertaining letters, “1 learned him some 
poiats in Geometry and the Mathematics, with other 
things, and J pleased him so well, that what I said 
could not be coutradicted.”—But poor Adams's use- 
fuluess cost him his liberty, for he was compelled to 
remain in Japan till he died, 








EVOLUTION OF HEAT BY FREEZING. 





M. de la Beche has devised an ingenious way of 
showing the heat evolved by water during congela- 
tion. He places a glass vessel, containing in its 
lower part water, and upon the olive oil, in a tem- 
perature below the freezing point of water. In 
this temperature, olive oil alone would. freeze and 
thicken, but being placed over water, it is retained 
in the fluid state, in consequence of the heat evolved 
by the water during its conversion into ice; and it 
is not uotil the whole of the water is perfectly 
frozen, that the oil itself will freeze—Bibliothéque 
Universelle, xiii. 76, 


Inoculation for the Plague—Two of the individuals 
who have been inoculated at Tangiers with the most 
virulent matter of the plague, and who had offered 
themselves to attend the infected in Majorca, were im- 
mediately sent to Arta, and two to San Servera, where 
infection principally exists. The Inspector of the Cor- 
don was informed of their departure, and was ordered 
to furnish them with clothes and money. Their task 
was not only to sucgour the sick, but to bury the dead 
bodies of thdse who had fallen victims to the pestilence. 








A smal! Tstand has late) ‘been discovered in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Maura, which is su to have been 
thrown up by an earthquake. A letter trom Corfu 


states that the English s’o »p of war, the Aid, Captain 
Smith, has been patched to examine it; and if it 
prove to have actually risen from .the sea, it is intended 


FELLING OF TIMBER. 


Mr. T. A. Knight bas ascertained by direct experi- 
ment, Ss a 5 


P of spring and winter-felled timber, the 
former much more moisture than the other. 
He is of that oak timber would be much im- 


proved, if the tree, after being barked in the spring, 
was permitted to stand till the following winter. 


Mogpsetnby a letter received from an officer on board 
his ra ship Levan, that the experiments pro- 
or 





. Barrow, of the Royal Military Academy, 
an the effects of local attraction, have been 
attended with the best possible success. It is stated 
that ina run of 183 miles, between the 22d and 23d 
the common reckoning amounted 
and 28 minutes in longitude, 
making an entire difference of at least 34 miles in dis- 
tance; whereas the reckoning kept agreeably to the 
course, corrected by Mr. Barlow’s plate, produced an 
error of only 2 minutes in latitude, and 4 minutes in 
longitude. ag are stated as follow, place 
by observation May 23: é 
t. 58. 59. N. lon. 10. 58. W. by common reckoning. 
Lat. 38. 58. N. lon. 11. 26. W. by corrected course. 
Lat 38. 41. N.lon.11. 3. W. 

Similar experiments were made last week, in Ports- 
mouth harbour, by order of the Admiralty, by Mr. 
Barlow, on board his Majesty's ship Conway (Capt. 
B. Hall) and as this vessel is expected to visit various 
parts of the southern hemisphere, it will completely 
decide the question of the applicability of this mode of 
correction in all laticudes.— Plymouth Chronicle. 





From the decayed state of the seats in Renfrew 
parish-church, the heritors lately came to the decision 
of reseating it. In consequence of twolabourers being 
employed in taking out f8 inches of earth for the pur- 
pose oF new flooring, many curious and ancient copper 
coins have been found, chiefly in the reign of Charles I. 
William and Mary, and Louis XIII. of France, and 
some others supposed to be much older, but owing to 
their beinz sogreatly defaced, they cat not with accuracy 
be decyphered. A number of bones have likewise 
been dug up, some considerably above the common 
size. There are some persons in pessession of teeth 
taken from a jaw ina high state of preservation, of 
such a size, that, without being seen, the dimensions 
would be past belief. There were also found below a 
flat stone, on which were some rude engravings, a dag- 
ger about 12 inches long, of very ancient workmansbip, 
but so much corroded with rust that uo ornamental 
device is distinguishable. 





A ROMAN MONUMENT DISCOVERED. 


They write from Bosancon as follows: ‘‘ The re- 
searches made by excavation at Mendrence, in the De- 
faa 2 oe have put us in ion of a fine 

oman Monument, part of which, already laid open, 
may give an idea of its importance.—This monument is 
an Amphitheatre, which would contain from 20,900 
to 25,000 spectators, conveniently seated. The walls, of 
hewn stone, are in the finest preservation.—Among other 
remains are found small bronze medals of Constantine 
the Great, of Crispin, and of the younger Constantine. 
There are also fragments of pottery and of glass vessels. 
The excavations continue.” 


HEAT AT BAGDAD. 


On the 26th of A last year, the thermometer at 
lad tose in the shade to 120% Farenheit, and at 
midnight was 108°. Many people died, and the priests 
ropaga’ed a that the day of judgment was at 
hand~-Journal of Science, No. xviii. p. 423. 


Sherry.—The name sec, corruptly written sack, signi- 
fies dry ; the sec wine, (vino seco) prepared at Xeres, 
in Spain, is called, according to our orthography, sherris, 
or sherry. In the manufacture of this wine, lime* is 
added to the grapes; a cireumstance, observes Dr. Mac- 
loch, a ly conducive to its well known dry qua- 
lity, and whi poy acts by neutralizing a portion 
of malic, or tartaric ecid. 

* The sack of Shakspeare was bably sherry; a 
conjecture which receives additional. strength from the 
peprean Face gel Falstaff: Yourogue, here’s time 
in thi too: there is nothing but roguery to be 
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fo Correspondents. 





a striking difference between the | Love Arrains.—A Youneo Bacueror, having in hig 


eye, we presume, the suggestion of Z. in the 38th 
page of our present volume, has ee us in a very 
critical situation, by his proposal. A sense of our 
own inadequacy to the delicate office, ob us.to 
decline the situation of cupid’s broker; and all we 
can do for the poor bachelor, is to give publicity to 
his letter, together with the hue and cry after his fair 
incognita, which forms the apse “3 Has our cor- 
respondent well weighed the. possible consequences 
of the invitation there thrown out? Suppose that, 
at the very-hour specified, there should have been 
sundry damsels walking in the said street, with par- 
cels in their hands (no very rare occurrence ;) only, 
think of the predicament our advertiser must find 
himself in should they all take the bint, and present 
themselves in the witching of their rival charms, to 
embarass and perplex his distracted choice: then 


fair ones, when they see this Young Bachelor throw 
the handkerchief to the envied object of his choice. 


which presents such facilities for suicide. If, cone: 
trary to our anticipations, no lady should take our. 
old bachelor’s hint, we beg to remind him, as 3 
last shift, of Swift’s “ Cure for Love,” which he may 
find in our present volume, page 20. , 5 





We agree in opinion with a ConsTaNT PURCHASER, 
as to the mérits of the bagatelles to which he alludes, 





We feel much obliged to SyLvaTicus. 





The journal of T. R. although by no means destitute of 
interest, does not to us to be well calculated 
for our journal. The request of the writer shall be 
atten: to. 


The lines of a SuBsCRIBER L, are extremely defective , 
in measure, although he has the old excuse of a bro- 

ther poet, who, when told that some of his lines were ° 
a foot too long, replied that there were others a feot too * 
short, to make up for it. ; 








KoTZEBUE’s STORY OF THE SISTERS.—We have 
to make our further acknowledgments to ** YouR. 
ReEaDER,”’ for his kindness in translating for the 
Kaleidoscope, this story from the original German of 
Kotzebue. It shall have an early place. 





The lines on a Kiss, ascribed by one of our correspond 
ents last week to Burns, and sup to have been 
then epg for the first time, have appeared pre- 
viously, as will be seen by a note from another cor- 
respondent in a # spar column. We have also 
been favoured with a leaf out of the Monthly Mirror 
of 1807, in which, 152, we find the identical 
verses, attributed to 7'rice Okey, Upper John-street, 
Fitzroy-square. It is not of any great importance , 
after all, to ascertain the real author; and all we 
wish, according to the homely phrase, is to ‘* put the . 
saddle on the right horse.” 





VOYAGE TO THE PoLE.—We believe we have already 
inserted the Munchausen narrative recommended by | 
H. C. but will ascertain the fact before our next pub. 
lication. ' 
The verses of PH1LoLoGos, already acknowleded, are 
objectionable, from an occasioned technical vulgarity 
apparently inseparable from such a subject. In other 
respects they possess considerable merit and interest. 
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found in .villainous man ; yet a coward is worse than a 





to call it Lauderdale’s Rock. 





cup of sack with lime in it: a villainous coward!” 





J. Lowthian, Library, 119, St. James-st.; and J 
Smith, St. James’s-road, for ready money only. 


reflect a moment upon the chagrin of the rejected’ 


We dare not think of the consequences ina seaport, 









